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had by sale or otherwise voluntarily alienated them. No consideration
was shown to the original adventurers and soldiers, but in cases in which
the present holders had acquired land by purchase they were to be
compensated from lands forfeited by William's adherents.1 James saw
in this measure a tremendous blow to vested interests in England and
Scotland: he did not dare to oppose it directly, but he delayed for a time
giving his consent on the ground that certain prominent Catholics who
had purchased lands would be dispossessed, and he went so far as to
threaten to prorogue the Parliament if these men were not left in
possession; the answer was that in that case the Irish would refuse to
fight for him, or presumably for their own security.

The Parliament also forced on James an Act of Attainder so violent
and comprehensive as to be ridiculous. Procedure by attainder is open
to strong objection on the ground that legislative bodies are not courts
of law, that they have no experience in hearing evidence and that they
are apt to be swayed by party passion. In the past this procedure had
been very sparingly used, and it was discontinued after the conviction
of Sir John Fenwick in 1695. The Irish Attainder Bill contained upwards
of 2000 names, no definite charge was preferred against any of the con-
demned persons, and there was no pretence of a trial. The persons
condemned were roughly of four classes: those actually in arms against
James, absentee proprietors, Protestants who had fled the country, and
personal enemies of members of Parliament. There was some ground
for condemning those in the first category, but no proscription has ever
included the whole body of rebels; against the other three classes no
case could have been made out. Finally the Bill invaded the King's
prerogative and took away his right to pardon the attainted persons.

Various accounts are given of James's resentment at being forced by
Parliament to do what he had determined not to do. It was said that
the Duke of Powis told the Earl of Granard that "the King durst not
let them know that he had a mind to have them stopped", and that,
when Granard was going to the House to record his protest against the
repeal of the Act of Settlement, James said "that he was fallen into the
hands of a people who rammed that and many other things down his
throat'*. Another story is that James was so moved by the opposition
to his expressed will that his nose bled and that he summed up his
experience of Parliaments in the aphorism, "All Commons are alike".
To a Scottish gentleman who came to ask for assistance for his country

1 Lecky (Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, Cabinet Edn., I, 120-23) shows
that Macaulay was grossly unjust ir? alleging that these purchasers were ex-
propriated without compensation, but Avauac writing to Louvois on April 26
seems to think that this concession is"* temporary and that it would be with-
drawn at the end of the war.